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Metwsteay Abbey. 


WE arc sure we shall have the thanks of 
our poetical readers at least for presenting 
them with a view of Newstead Abbey, 
so long the baronial residence of a family 
which has received more honour from the 
talent of the present representative, than 
from the titles which have ennobled it. 
Newstead, or New Place, was formerly 
a monastery of canons of St. —e 
dedicated to God and the Virgin Mary b 
the founder, Henry II., who endowed it 
with the church and town of Papelwick, 
together with large wastes about the mo- 
nastery, within the forest, a park of ten 
acres, &c. In the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, when the monasteries were 
stripped and demolished, Newstead Ab- 
bey, which is at a short distance from 
Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire, came 
into the ion of the family of Byron, 
and continued their memor until sold 
by the present Lord Byron a few years ago. 
The front of the "Abbey is os of the 
most beautiful and chaste specimens of 
Gothic architetture in thekingdom. Inthe 
open. court. was a fountain discharging its 
waters from an antique structure of stone, 
“agnamented with a grotesque assemblage 
' Vow. rt. E 





of boars, bears, and lions. This foun. 
tain’ has been removed by Major Wild- 
man, the present proprietor, who is re- 
storing the Abbey ina style of classical 
and appropriate magnificence. The em- 
ebellishments which the Abbey had re- 
ceived from the present Lord Byron, had 
more of the brilliant conception of the 
poet in them than of the sober calcula- 
tions of common life. In many rooms 
which he had superbly furnished, but over 
which he had permitted so wretched a 
roof to remain, that in about half a dozen 
years the rain had visited his proudest 
chambers, the paper had rotted on the 
walls, and fell, in comfortless sheets, upon 
glowing carpets and canopies, upon beds 
of crimson and gold, clogging the wings 
of glittering eagles, and destroying gor- 
geous coronets. A gentleman who vi- 
sited the Abbey soon after Lord Byron 
had sold it, gives the following descrip- 
tion of it :— ' ep 

“ The long and gloomy gallery, which, 
whoever views, will be strongly reminded 
of Lara, as indeed a survey of this place 
wil] awaken more than one scene in that 
‘ poern, had not yet relinquished the sombre 
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pictures ‘of its ancient race.’"—In the 
study, which is a small chamber over- 
looking the garden, the books were packed 
up, but there remained a sofa, over which 
hung a sword in a gilt sheath, and at the. 
end of the room, opposite the window, 
stood a pair of light fancy stands, each 
supporting a couple of the most perfect 
and finely yee skulls I ever saw, 
most probably selected, along with the 
far-famed.one converted into a drinking 
cup, and inscribed with some well-known 


old pond, into which he is said to have 
hurled his lady in one of his fits of fury, 
whence she was rescued by ener, 
a courageous blade, who was the Lord’s 
master, and chastised him for his barba- 
rity. There still, at the end of the gar- 
den, in a grove of oak, two towering 
satyrs, he with his goat and club, and 
Mrs. Satyr with her clubby cloven-footed 
brat, placed on pedestals at the intersec- 
tions of the narrow and gloomy pathways, 
struck for a moment, with their grim 


lines, from amongst a vast number taken visages, and silent forms, the fear 
fio the burlal-ground of the abbey, and into your bosom w is felt by the 
piled up in the of amausoleum, but neigh peasantry at ‘ th’oud laird’s 
since re-committed to the ground. Be- devils.’ 


tween them hung a gilt crucifix. 

‘¢ In one corner of the servants’ hall 
lay a stone coffin, in which were fencing 
gloves and foils ; and on the wall of the 
ample, but cheerless kitchen, was painted 
in large letters, ‘ Waste not, want not.’ 

“Dp a geet part of his Lordship’s 
minority, the bey was in the occupation 
of G—, his ho and divers co- 
lonies of jackdaws, swallows, and star- 
lings. The internal traces of this Goth 
were swept away; but without, all ap- 

as rude and u imed as he 
could have left it. I must confess, that 
if I was astonished at the eous 
mixture of splendour and ruin within, I 
was more so at the perfect uniformity of 
wildness throughout. I never had been 
able to conceive i¢ genius in its poetic 
bower, without ing it diffusing the 
polish of its delicate taste .on every thing 
around it: but here that elegant spirit 
and beauty seemed to have dwelt, but not 
to have been caressed ; it was the spirit 
of the wilderness. The gardens were as 
exactly as their late owner described them 
in his earliest lays :— 
“ Thro’ thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow 


winds whistle ; 
* “Thou, the hall of my father’s, art gone to 


decay ; 
-“In thy once smiling gardens the hemlock and 
thistle 


“ Now choke up the rose that late bloom’d inthe 
way.” 


“ With the exception of the dog’s 
tomb, a conspicuous and elegant object, 
placed on an ascent of several steps, 
crowned with a lambent flame, and pan- 
nelled with white marble tables, of which, 

‘that containing the celebrated epitaph is 
the most remarkable, I do not recollect the 
slightest trace of culture or improvement. 
“The late Lord, a stern and desperate cha- 
racter, who is never mentioned by the 
neighbouring 8 without a signi- 
ficant shake of the head, might have re- 
turned and recognised every thing about 
him, except ce an additional cro 
of weeds. There still gloomily slept that 


head ; but the 


long vanished, and the only relics of his 
naval whim were the rock, his ship buoys, 
and the venerable old Murray, who ac- 
Soak baghey, pc spirit and ned 
impetuous it an 
deeds of Shi. Nobleman, the poet’s uncle, 
I feel little doubt, by making a vivid 
and indelible impression on his youthful 
fancy, furnished some of the principal 
ship's fvreurlts, sd porpetoatlpioescting 
ship’s favourite, an ‘ing, 
the theme of —_ a winter evening in 
that neighbourh: In a quarrel, which 
arose out of.a dispute between their game- 
keepers, he killed his neighbour, Mr. 
Chaworth, the lord of the adjoining 
manor. With that unhappy deed, how- 
ever, died all family feud ; and, if we are 
to believe our noble bard, the dearest 
purpose of his heart would have been 


_compassed could he have united the two 


races by an union with ‘ the sole remnant 
of that ancient house,’ the present most 
amiable Mrs. Chaworth—the Mary of his 

To those who have any know- 


try. 
Reage of the two families, nothing is more 


perspicuous in his lays than the deep 
interest with which he has again and 
again turned to this his boyish, his first 
mostendearingattachment. The‘ Dream’ 
is literally their mutual history. The 


_* antique oratorie,’ where stood ‘his 


steed caparisoned, and the hill’ 


{ senene -- crowned witha gooniier diadem 

Of trees in circular array, so fixed, 

Not by the sport of nature, but of man,” 
are pictures too well known to those who 
have seen them to be mistaken for a mo- 
ment. 


“ It is curious to observe the opinions 


p entertained by country people, of cele- 


brated literary characters, living at times 
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amongst them. I have frequently asked 
such persons near Newstead, what sort of 
man his Lordship was? The impression 
of his energetic but eccentric character 
was obvious in their reply, * He’s the 
d—1 of a fellow for comical fancies. 
He flogs th’oud Lard to nothing ; but 
he’s a hearty good fellow for a’that.” One 
of these mere comical fancies, related by 
a farmer, who has seen it more than once, 
is truly Byronic :—He would sometimes 
get into the boat with his two noble 
Newfoundland dogs, row into the middle 
of the lake, then dropping the oars, 
tumble over into the middle of the water ; 
the faithful animal would immediately 
follow, seize him by the coat collar, one 
on each side, and bear him away to land. 
Dogs tutored in this manner are invalu- 
able, because they may be relied upon in 
cases of actual danger.” 





WELSH CARNEDDAU. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


S1n,—Upon turning over the leaves of 
your former volumes, I have found some 
notices connected, in a certain 
with the ancient history of Wales, u 
which I hope you will permit me to offer, 
occasionally, a‘few supplementary obser- 
vations. 1 shall at present confine myself 
to the following. 

In vol. ii. p. 805, (No. 50.) you have 
given the representation of a celebrated 
Cairn in Minorca, with a short article on 

ny and Peek oy my. chat they 
presumes, an ri > that 
were originally designed for 4 sepulchral 
Monuments.” It would have given addi- 
tional weight to his hypothesis, if he had 
Noticed some of those to be found in 
Wales, and which are known by the 
name of Carneddau, or Carnau, a word 
nearly resembling the Scotch Cairn. 
There are several of these éwmuli scattered 
throughout the Principality ; among the 
most remarkable of which are “those on 
Pumlumon (corruptly called Plinlimon,) 
the Carneddau Hi and Carneddau 
y Gawres (or the tess’s Heaps) in 
Merionethshire, with some in the is 
of Anglesea. Mr. Rowlands, author of 
Mona Antiqua, caused one of these 
latter to be opened, and found it to con- 
tain an urn, from which he reasonably 
eoncludes, that the Carnedd in question 
was erected as a place of sepulchre. The 
fact seems to be, that, before the intro- 
duction of Christianity into this island, 
or, at least, before the general adoption 
of its rites, these Carneddau, or stone- 
heaps, were used as the sepulchres of 
persons of note; and that, agreeably 


with the Highland custom, ev 
senger added a stone to the pile out of 
respect to the memory of the deceased. 
The conclusion I have here drawn, is 
confirmed by the popular traditions con- 
nected with some of the more ancient 
tumuli of this description in Wales. It is, 
however, certain, that, after the Christian 
ceremony of inhumation had been adopt- 
ed, the cornedd was no longer used as a 
mark of honourable distinction, but was 
appropriated oat to malefactors. The 
custom, observed by passengers, of cast- 
ing a stone on the heap was still retained ; 
but now only as a sign of reproach 3 and 
hence the popular expression in Wales of 
Carn ar dy wyneb, “ A Carn on thy 
face,”—where any ill-will is intended 
against the . 

The origin of this custom among the 
Welsh and Highlanders of Scotland is, 
no ~ to be traced to a very-remote 
age. It its source, most probably, 
in the institution of Drui Phe fire, 
establishment of which is lost in the dark- 
ness of ages. But the usage was not 
confined to Britain. Even in the Patri- 
archial times, as we find from the book 
of Genesis, the erection of stone-piles 
was customary, though not for al 
purposes. It was then in use, as the pas- 
sage in Genesis seems to imply, for the 
purpose of giving solemnity to a con- 
tract.* e find, however, from’ the 
book of Joshua, that among the Israel- 
ites of after ages, the Car was actually 
applied to sepulchral since it is re. 
corded, that Achan, who was stoned te 
death for theft, was buried under a heap 
Of ‘stones in ‘the valléy of Achor ;+ ahd 
the resemblances between the Hebrew 
porty wlhrs the cy: wl yor Car- 
nedd (both signifying a heap of stones, 
may tend to eaablishe the identity of re 


usage thus by the two nations. 
It is ponent rvaeeen, that the custom 
of buryi in this manner 
as we 


ad as individuals of aes may 
ve originally prevailed in this country, 
and that upon the introduction of Chris. 
tianity, the former description of persons 
were alone buried in this way. 

Nor was the usage con: to the 
Hebrews and Britons. Homer. obviously 
alludes to « similar es a oo fol- 
lowin in a speech ector to 
Parise when the former is haughtily pre- 
dicting the fall of his adversary, in the 
contest. that was about to ensue between 


them :} 
9 réxev H5n 
Adwor tocopiliva, xaxiv vey, orca 
dopyas 





» * Ch. xexi. v.46, 51, 52, 54, 
+ Oh. vii. v. 26. t Niad iii. 1. 57. 
E2 
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for surely shalt thon now, 

For thy misdeeds, thy garb of stone assume : 
which seems to imply, that the ¢wmuli 
under consideration, were also —— 
Greeks, appropriated to persons of i 
mous character. And that this must 
have been the case too with the Romans, 
to a certain extent, is sufficiently clear 
from the following anonymous epitaph 
on a notorious robber :— 
ane sub hoc lapidum tegitur Balista se- 

tus 5 
Nocte, die, tritum carpe, viator, iter. 

It is impossible, then, not to refer the 
origin of the Seotch Cairn and the Welsh 
Carn to a period of high antiquity. 
VENEDOTA. 


THE BUT AN’ THE BEN.* 
(For the Mirror. ) 
a now brag o’ their blue sklatet 

ins 


* Av’ follow the fashion like high gentle fouk 

Gie me my bit bield wi" its straw theckit riggin, 

- An’ —_ mou’d lum to tak off the peat 
smoke. 


There is na a man in the fair land o° Fyvie,+ 
On hill-head or brae-side, on ;;reen-haugh or 


len, 

Mair A+ than me wi’ my thriftie wee wifle, 
Wha bide in a bield o’ a But an’ a Ben. 

A cantie an’ couthie guidwife is my Katie, 
Tho’ by her best days still she’s bonie an 


blithe, 
An’ a’ her delight is to please her ain Patie, 
* Wi’ mind an’ wi’ manners sae leesome an’ lithe. 
Guid butter an’ kebbocks the milk make o’ 
Hernie, 
- An, frae the hen-roost a new egg now an’ then, 
Wi? twa three trouts taen frae yon bickerin 


burnie, 
My nat feast fu’ weel in the But an’ the 
‘ mn. 


To my youngest bairn aft I sing diddle de diddle, 
Or aiblins some sang coft the last market day, 

An’ there are waur fists than mysel at the fiddle, 
At scrapin a Scottish jig, reel, or strathspey. 

Tho’ sometimesI may be downhearted an’ dowie, 
For wha can ken pleasure an’ never ken pain, 

The physie that fizzes i’ the harmy ale bowie, 
Drives dool frae the fowk o° the But and the 

Ben 


Ahint my laigh housie blooms nae branchin’ 
: bower, 
But s pundgnt yard for my cabbage an’ 
ai 


Perhaps here an’ there springs an anterin flower, 
That ~ ee the kind kiss o’ the soft summer 
e. 
Tik e’enin frae labour low’st to luve an’ leisure, 
What happiness purer can mortal man ken, 
While the prospect o’ past and the present gies 


leasure, 
O’ wha wadna bide in a But an’ a Ben! 
Carburton Street, Sawney Srmeson. 
Fitzroy Square. 


®* A Butan’ a Ben’ isthe designation gene- 
yong wood in Scotland for a cottage with one 
ketch. f 

+ Fyvie is the name of a very fair and fine 
country inthe north-west part. of the cuunty of 
Aberdeen. 
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DEFENCE OF THE PRESENT 
STATE OF THE STAGE. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Srr,—In the last number of your 
second volume, I read an article ** On 
the Present State of the Stage;” fearing 
it might not be noticed, and by that 
means suffer such assertions to go uncon- 
tradicted, is the only reason I can assign 
for so humble an individual as myself 
errs your more fluent correspondent 


G. W. assigns as the chief reason of 
the present corrupt state of society: se- 
veral of the recent productions of the 
dramatic writers. Now, Sir, I am not so 
blind an advocate for the stage as to deny 
there is not plenty of room for improve- 
ment. Ini what individual thing can 
be named where there isnot? Turn to what 
subject we may, whether professions or na- 
tions, or extending our views to the actions 
of previous ages, we shall perceive in the 


this should be pure 
and faultless! I ly agree with 
bo ee that such exhibitions as *“* Tom 

erry,’’ are a disgrace to the drama; 
although 1 am aware that many able 
arguments are op to my opinion— 
but, then, is the whole to eeneetienand 
because a part is faulty! AsI before 
remarked, it arises from an impossibility 
to bring any given thing to a complete 
State of purity. Besides, how trifling 


can be the effect of these soo seape 


seentehoy ax guanine ot onged 
0} eur - Let 
} am was loves read * Pizareo,”” those 
who have studied in the closet, or ad- 
mired in the theatre, the character of the 
noble-minded Rolla—let those bear wit- 
ness to the assertion, whether one single 
representation of. that drama would not 
be sufficient to efface all the effects arising 
from such insipid exhibitions as above 
noticed, while Shakspeare is. known; 
while his pisys are acted on our ay tg 
one need fear any revolution in our habits 
from such dramatic trifles. To all who 
are capable of understanding, (and thank 
heaven, few are now to be found who 
are a What a moral must his 
Ric IIL, Hamlet, Othello, &c. &c. 
furnish. The characters of Othello and 
Iago are alone sufficient to disclose to our 
view nearly. the whole of the different 
~passions which the human breast im- 
bibes. Having said thus much, I will 
conclude with the opinion of “ La 
Motte,” and which is supported by the 
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most eminent men this country has pro- 
duced, namely, “If the theatres were to 
be shut up, the stage wholly silenced and 
sup , | believe the world, bad as it 
is now, would be ten times more —. 





ON THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 
(For the Mirror. ) 


January is the name of the first month 
of the year, according to the computation 
now used in the west. The word is de- 
rived from the Latin Januarius, a name 
given it by the Romans, from Janus, 
one of their divinities, to whom they 
attributed two faces; because, on the 
one side the first of Jenuary looked 
towards the new year; and, on the other, 
towards the old one. The word Janua- 
rius may also be derived from janua, 
gate; in regard to this month being the 
first, which is, as it were, the gate of the 
year. January and February were intro- 
duced into the year by Numa Pompilius; 
Romulus’s year beginning in the month 
of March.. The Christians, heretofore, 
Sone a0 the first day of January, by 
way position to the superstition 

the ta who, in ope a Janus, 
observed this day with feastings, dancings, 
masquerades, &c. January is clad in 
white, the colour of the earth at this 
time, blowing his nails. The old pro- 
verb say, ** Janiveer freez the pot by the 
fire.” ‘* If the grass grow in Janiveer, 
it grows the worse for t all the year.” 
But Ray in his collection of proverbs, 
says, “ There's no general rule without 
some exception; for in the year 1667, 
the winter was so _ that the pastures 
were v in January, yet was 
there pe + at ein a aan plentifal 
crop of hay than the following summer.” 


“ Stern winter’s icy breath, intensely keen, 
Now chills the blood, and withers every green ; 
~~ shines the azure sky, serenely fair, 

On driving snows obscure the turbid sky.” 


And Cowper has beautifully described 
a frost scene at this period, thus— 


“ Here glittering turrets rise, upbearing high 

(Fantastic misarrangement) on the roof ; 

Large growth of what may seem the sparkling 
trees 


And shrubs of fairy land. The crystal drops 

‘Phat trickle down the branches, fast congeal’d, 

Shoot into pillars of pellucid length, 

And prop the pile they but adorned before. 

Here grotto within grotto safe defies 

The sunbeam. There emboss’d ce re wild 

The ing wonder takes a thou shapes 

Capricious, in whieh fancy seeks in vain 

The likeness of some object seen before.” 
Cowper, Task v. 


P. T. W. 


ST. WINIFRED’S WELL. 
To the Editor of the Mirror.. 


S1n,—In your last account of St. 
Winifred’s Well, there is a deviation or 
two from your usual correctness, which I 
beg leave to point out, for the sake of 
precision and information, trusting that 
your candour and kindness will not allow 
the readers of the Mirror to remain long 
in mistake ; it states that the Well gives 
the name to the town, hence we would 
suppose the town’s name to be Winifred, 
but such is not the case. The Well is 
mostly called Holy-well, which is the 
real name of the town. The account also 
says, that the spring po forth twenty- 
one tons of water each minute ; the fol- 
lowing extract I take from a minute de- 
scription of it, = to me on the spot, a 
short time back: ‘ One circumstance 
asserted of this spring, which to some 
may seem incredible, will at any time be 
demonstrated to the curious. - By the 
gauge, the bason will hold about 240 tons 
of water, which, when emptied, is filled 
again in less than two minutes, The 
experiment was tried for a wager on 
Tuesday, the 12th July, 1731. Mr. 
Price the rector of Holy-well, Mr. Wil. 
liams, Mr. Wynne, br. Taylor, and 
several other gentlemen being present, 
when to the surprise of the company, the 
Well filled again in less two 
minutes. ‘The bason is six feet deep and 
yet the water is so clear that a pin may 
be seen at the bottom.” 

“A second bason is formed outside for 
use of male bathers, dresses being always 
provided on the spot, by a person who 
rents the premises and derives a handsome 
profit in the summer season, 

I remain, your’s &c. T. TENNENT. 





THE SHORTEST DAY. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 


Mz. Ep1ror,—The pleasure and* in- 
formation derived from the perusal of the 
Mirror, has induced me to request as 

favour, the insertion of an explanation 
why the Almanacks for the present year 
have the shortest day on the a of 
December, instead of, as is usual, the 
2Ist ; it bag ge rise to much curious 
arguments without arriving at any satis- 
factory reason, is the motive of my re- 
quest ; the cause appears to me gencrally 
unknown, the exp ion will therefore 
be useful. It is by some asserted to be 
an error of the printer, in not placing a 
crotchet, shewing it to belong to the pre- 
ceding line; by others, that it occurs 
once in forty year, and again once in a 
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century. I have mad? much inquiry 
eoncerning it among the wise men of the 
east, but it remains‘a matter of astonish- 
ment to all; your {fterpretation will 
therefore oblige a constant reader. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
BWublic Journals. 


THE TREAD MILL. 


As the theory of prison discipline be- 
comes better understood, the mode of 
punishing offenders will be less repugnant 
to feeling, though equally conducive to 
the great object—reformation. Among 
other improvements, it has been disco- 
vered, that to the indolent no punishment 
is so severe as hard labour; and modern 
engineers have been employed on the best 
means of compelling prisoners to work. 
For this purpose a machine has been in- 
vented, called the tread-mill, which has 
obtained unprecedented notoriety, and 
been adopted in several prisons in Lon- 
don, and various of the country. 
It‘resembles the fabled punishment of 
Sisyphus, who was compelled to the in- 
terminable labour of rolling to the top of 
a hill a large stone, which no sooner 
reathed the summit than it fell down, and 
his labour was to be renewed. In the 
tread-mill, the prisoners ascend an end- 
less flight of stairs, and by their combined 
weight acting upon a stepping board, 
yocdase the same effect that a stream of 
water does upon a water-wheel. Although 
the latter might very easily have sug- 
gested the tread-mill, yet it was boasted 
as a new invention, until it was disco- 
vered to be but an adaptation of the Chi- 
nese tread-wheel, which is used for the 
pu of raising water. 
he: tread-mill is not, however, new 
even ag an instrument of prison discipline ; 
but has been used in England two centu- 
ries and a half ago, though the circum. 
stance has escaped all who have written 
on the subject. The tread-mill of the 
sixteenth century had, indeed, an advan- 
tage over that of the present day ; it was 
a combination of the tread-mill and the 
hand-crank-mill, which has been sug- 
ted as its substitute by Sir John Coxe 
fii pisley, as less prejudicial to the health. 
Seymour's ‘“ Survey of the Cities 
of London and Westminster,” a work. 


said to have been written by John Mott-° and 


ley, the son of Colonel Mottley, there is 
a descaiption of this mill so explicit, that 
there was no necessity to adopt the idea 
from the Chinese, when we had it so 
vaueh nearer home. “ In the time of 


ween Elizabeth,” says the writer, “about 

e year 1570 and odd, one John P&in, a 
citizen, invented a mill to grind corn, 
which he got recommended to the Lord 
Mayor for the use of Bridewell. This 
= had me —so 3 the one was, 
that it wow ind a greater quantity 
considerably thar 0 other mills of sort 
could do; and the other (which would 
render it useful to Bridewell) was, that 
the lame, either in arms or legs, might 
work at it, if they had but use of either ; 
and, accordingly, these mills were termed 
hand-mills, or foot-mills. 

“This mill he shewed to the Lord 
Mayor, who saw it grind as much corn 
with the labour of two men, as they did 
then at Bridewell with ten—that is to 
say, two men with hands, or two men 
with feet, two bushels the hour. If they 
were lame in their arms, then they might 
earn their livings with their legs ; if lame 
in their legs, then they might earn their 
— with their arms. e mill would 
grind twenty bushels of wheat in a day; 
so that by computation it was reckoned, 
that one of these would supply a thousand 
persons.” 

From this account of the tread-mill of 
the sixteenth century it will be seen, that, 
considering the rude state of the mecha- 
nical arts at the period, Mr. Pain must 
have been a mechanist of more than ordi- 
nary ingenuity—Percy Hist., Part IV. 


STATE OF CRIME IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 
Notutne is more common than to talk 
of the good old times of our ancestors, 
who manifested equal regret that the good 
old times had passed long before they 
were born: and we might trace the same 
lamentation backward from one genera- 
tion to another, to the earliest formation 
of civilized society: hence it may be in- 
ferred, that this beau ideal of perfection, 


depredations may be more uent, 
yet moral, humane, and benevolent insti- 
tutions have increased in an equal pro- 
rtion; and if vice abounds more in 
mdon than formerly, “ grace abounds 
much more”’-also. 


XUM 
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. In our account of the Police, we have 
noticed the state of society at different 
periods ; and it would not be difficult to 
prove, that there are few offences com- 
mitted, at the present day, which were 
not uent some centuries ago, except 
such as have arisen from the altered state 
of society. We might, indeed, Fi much 


faithful and powerful pencil has failed in 
giving a true picture of their diabolical 
deeds. The gang occupied some miser- 
able tenements in Black Boy-Alley, Chick 
Lane, where the unwary. were decoyed by 
means of depraved females, and when 
gagged, that they should give no alarm, 
the wretches dragged their victims to one 
of the depositories, like a lamb to the 
slaughter, and having robbed and mur- 
dered them, threw the dead bodies into 
the ditch. To so alarming an extent had 
this gang carried their atrocities, that go- 
vernment lent its aid to the ordinary 
police, by means of which the principal 
members of the gang were appre- 
hended, and nineteen of them executed at 
one time. 

Some years ago the metropolis was 
much alarmed by a m indiscrimi- 
nately stabbing ps biad v0 Be as he met 
them in the night ; he was designated the 
monster, on account of the abhorrence 
with which his conduct was viewed. This 
crime has also, of late years, been frequent 
in Paris, where the offenders are called 
piqueurs; but the offence is not of mo- 
dern date, for in the early part of the last 
century it was much more prevalent, and 
was. practised by a set of miscreants, de- 
nominated Mohawks, who, in 1712, were 


suppressed by the government. 
robberies, which have always 
eh es in London, attained such a 


pi in the oe ang ey winter of 1744, 
t government . fo it necessary to 
offer a large reward for their suppression. 
A sum of 1007. was given on the convic- 


tion of every person found guilty of mur- 
der, or assault, with an eats weapon 
or instrument, with intent to. rob. 


to the police officers, several of whom 
i wounded. | 
ing the last ten years, many valu- 


Jan 
poc 


able reports on, the state of, orime in the 
metropolis have bect: made by committees 
of the House of Commons, and much in- 
teresting information has thus been ob- 
tained. In one of these reports it is 
stated, that there are houses in London 
where boys are taught how to pick pockets, 
and other knavish arts; and that a slang 
guage is used by the thieves and pick- 
ets, is known to every reader of a 
newspaper, as it has almost become ne~- 
cessary to learn this vulgar tongue, in 
order to read ‘the ‘police reports that are 
published. Schools for teaching thieves, 
and the use of slang language, are not, 
however, devices of modern times. 

Stowe relates, that at the July sessions 
in 1585, the magistracy devoted great at- 
tention to the discovery and suppression 
of houses frequented by thieves ; and that 
Fleetwood, the recorder to the lord trea- 
surer, with others. of the bench, disco- 
vered sixteen of these houses in London 
and Westininster, and two in Southwark. 
In one vs these, an donee at Soars 

uay, Billingsgate, kept by a person 

e name of Wotton, ‘* a gentleman born, 
and once a merchant of good credit, but 
fallen by time into decay,” the art of cut- 
ting purses and picking pockets was 
taught scientifically. otton had a re- 
gular acne of vice, in which crime 
was as methodically. taught as the mecha- 
nical arts. In order to give to the em- 
bryo pickpocket the dexterity which was 
requisite, a pocket with counters, .and.a 
purse with silver, were suspended 3 each 
of them was hung about with ‘ hawk’s 
bells,” and a “ little sacring bell” at the 
top. The pupil was taught to take out 
the counters and the silver without dis- 
turbing the bells, and when he was en- 
abled to do this, he was deemed fit to 
commence his infamous profession, and 
was admitted into the association of nyp- 
pers and foysters, as the cutpurses and 
pickpockets were called. Hollinshed, 
who wrote at a still earlier period, notices 
the cant or slang language which was 
used in his day by. the beggars. ‘¢ In 
counterfeitin; the Egyptian rogues, they 
have devised a language among them- 
selves, which they pr ag a speech 
compact thirty years since of English, 
and a greate number of od words of their 
owne devising, without all order or rea- 
son, and yet such as none but themselycs 
are to understand.” 

How little of novelty in crime then hes 
the present to answer for ? even 
blood-money conspirators, who, for the 
sake of getting the reward of 40/. for the 
conviction of any offender, accuse. him 
falsely, were known so far back as the 


reign of Edward III., as. by a. 
statute of that monarch. which complasa, : 
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that ‘ great damage and destruction” did 
often happen by “ sheriffs, jailors, and 
keepers of risons, within franchises and 
without, who have pained their prisoners, 
and, by such evil meahs, compelled and 
procured them to become appellors, and 
to appeal harmless and ‘guiltiess people, 
to the intent to have ransom of such ap- 
pealed persons, for fear of imprisonment 
or other cause.” — Percy. Histories. 





TUSCANY. 

AFTER all I have‘said of the delights of 
the south of Italy, I would choose Tus- 
cany for a residence. Its inhabitants are 
courteous and civilized. I confess that 
there isa charm for me in the manners of 
the common people and ‘servants.- Per- 
haps this is partly to be accounted for 
from the’ contrast-which they form with 
those of my native-conntry’; and all that 
is unusual, by divesting common life of 
its familiar garb, givés‘an air of gala to 
everyday concerns. - These good ‘people 
are courteous, and there is much piquance 
in the shades of distinction which they 
make between respect and servility, ease 
of address and impertinence. «Yet this is 
little seen and appreciated among their 
English visitors. I have seen-a country 
wemian of‘some rank much shocked at 
being cordially. embraced in a parting 
scene-from her cook-maid ; and an Eng- 
lishman think. himself insulted because 
when, on ordering his coachman to wait 
a few minutes for orders, the man quietly 
sat down; yet neither of these actions 
were instigated by the slightest spirit of 
insolence. I know not why, but there 
was always something heartfelt and de- 
lightful to me in the salutation that 
passes éach evening between master and 
servant. Qp bringing the lights the ser- 
vant always says “ Felicissima - sera, 
Signoria ;”’ and is answered by a similar 
benediction. These are: nethings, you 
will say; but such nothings have con- 
duced: more to my- pleasure than other 
events usually accounted of more mo- 
ment. 

The country of Tuscany is culti- 
vated and fertile, although it does not 
bear the same s of. excessive luxu 
as in the south. To continue my half- 
forgotten simile, the earth is here like a 

oung affectionate. wife, who loves her 
ome, yet dresses that e in smiles. 
In spring, nature arises in beauty from 
her prison, and. rains sunbeams and ‘life 
upon the land, 
green array, giving labour and reward to 


peasants. Their plenteous harvests, 
their :Virgilian threshing floors, and looks 
of busy ppiness, are delightful to me. 


The halmy air of night, Hesperus in his 


glowing palace of sunlight, the flower 
starred earth, the glittcring waters, the 
ripening grapes, the chesnut ¢o the 
cuckoo, and the nightingale,—such is t 
assémblagé which is to me what balls 
and parties are to others. And éf a storm 
come, rushing like an armed band over 
the country, filling the torrents, bending 
the proud ‘heads of the trees, causing the 
clouds’ defending music. to resound, and 
the lightning to fill the air with splcn- 
‘dour ; I am still enchanted by the spec- 
tacle which diversifies what I* have 
heard named the monotonous blue skics 
of wy cing 
In Tuscany the streams are fresh and 
‘full, the plains decorated with waving 
corn, shadowed by trees and trellise 
vines, and the mountains arise in woody 
Thajesty behind to ae dignity to the 
scene. What is a land without moun- 
‘tains ? Heaven disdains a plain; but 
when the beauteous earth raises her proud 
head to ‘seek its high communion, then 
it descerds:to meet her, it adorns her in 
clouds, and invests her in radiant hues. 
On the 15th of tember, 18—, I 
remember being one of a y of plea- 
sure, from the baths of Pisa, to Vico 
Pisano, a little town formerly a frontier 
fortress between the Pisan and Florentine 
territories. The air inspired joy, and 
the pleasure I felt I saw reflected in the 
countenance of my beloved aan 
Our course lay beneath hills y high 
enough for the name of mountains, but 
picturesquely shaped and covered with 
various wood. ‘The cicale chirped, and 
the air was impregnated with the perfume 
of flowers. We passed the Rupe de 
*Noce, and proceeding still at the foot of 
hills arrived at Vico Pisano, which is 
built at the extreme point of the range. 
The houses are old and surmounted with 
ancient towers; and at one end of the 
town there is a range of old walls, weed- 
grown ; but never did eye behold hues 
more rich and strange than those with 
which time and the seasons have painted 
this relic: The lines of the cornice swept 
downwards, and made a shadow that 
served even to diversify more the colours 
we beheld. We returned along the same 
road; and not far from Vico’ Pisano 
ascended a gentle hill, at the top of which 
was a church dedicated to Madonna, with 
a grassy platform of earth before it. 
Here we spread and ate our rustic fare, 
and were waited upon by the peasant girls 
of the cottage attached to the church, one 
of whom was of extreme beauty, a beauty 
heightened by the grace of her motions 
and the simplicity of her manner. 
our pic-nic we under the shade of 
the church, on the brow of the ‘hill... 
London Magazine. 
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Rye Mouse. 





where a consp 
assassination of Charles II., was situated 


abouttwo miles distance from Hoddesdon, attend 


in Hertfordshire. As the Papists had been 
generally accused of the plot to destroy 
the king ard parliament, known by the 
name of the gunpowder plot—as well of 
setting fire to London in 1666, it is said 
that they formed an accusation against 
the Protestants of a conspiracy, to destroy 
Charles II., and his brother, in’ 1683, 
which was known by the name of the Rye 
House plot. 

It was said that the conspirators in- 
tended to way-lay and murder the king 
near Rye House, in his way to New- 
market. Historians entertain doubts 
that any such plot exis although 
several persons were arrested on suspicion, 
and it was made a pretext for the legal 
murder of those virtuous patriots, Lord 
William Russel, and Algernon Sidney. : 





SUPERSTITION AND KNOW- 
LEDGE. 


Witcncrart is not wholly disused in 
the British dominions; in one instance, 
at least, it has been recently practised, as 
we shall have. occasion to mention; and 
the statute which still restrained the 

ice of the black art in Ireland having. 

tepealed, those who choose to follow 


the profession may do so with impunity : 
provided sovesthelinn, that hey in 
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without bail or mainprize, by 
of the parish beadle; and many a 
who, like Michael Scott. of old, 
bind -the weary demons to their 
task of twisting of sand; 
compelled by the thine Ju 
to beat hemp for six calendar mon 
er, te ae ot 2 

€ can now sport wii ‘gupersti- 
tions. have ceased to.alarm us: 


rsfst 
SPEREL, 


. 


} 
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dias, or Benzoria— the fair’ Holda 
amongst the Teutonic races. Away they 
scud to Palestine, vieing with one another 
in their mystic. course, for-she who - first 
can dip her hands in the River. Jordan 
will become the mistress of the world, 
But ‘in vain—the waters dry’ beneath 
their touch, and mock their expectations, 
Feasting and dancing, mirth and. merri. 
ment, seem to be the intent.of the noc» 
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turnal meetings of the initiated. Awkward 
and uncouth, the revelry possesses that 
fantastic character of wildness, com- 
pounded of sport and mischief, found in 
the personification of the Satyr of anti- 
quity and in the Puck of the middle 
ages. Satan, however, docs not appear. 
—If the evil spirit partook of the Pek 
his presence could only he inferred 

the impossibility of such a convention 
being Feld under the auspices of a good 
demon. But we find no trace of the wor- 
ship of the fiend, ascribed to the Sabbath 
of the witches in later times, The be- 
lief was reprobated by the church, but 
not punished by the secular arm as a 
mortal crime. ‘ Let'no woman boast,’ 
it is ordered by Augerius, bishop of Con- 
serans,. that ‘she rides by night with 
Diana, the goddess of the Pagans, or 
with Herodias, or with Benzoria, ac- 
companied by an innumerable multitude, 
for this is an illusion of the demon.’ 

Such was the argument usually em- 
ployed against witcheraft until the fif- 
teenth century Bishops and confessors 
used every endeavour to convince the 
witch that she was deceived and cheated 
by the demon, but they did not burn her 
except when she was clearly a * heretic.’ 
When exhortations failed, some- 
times used more tangible meth Vin- 
cent de Beauvais relates a story of a 
witch, who attempted to persuade her 
confessor, that she could pass h 
closed doors with her nightly mesnie. He 
called her into the chancel, and, shutting 
the door, belaboured her soundly with 
the handle of the cross: Get out, get 
out! mistress sorceress, he cried; and 
as she could not get out, he, at last, 
allowed her to depart, saying, ‘ Now see 
ye not what fools ye are, believing in the 
emptiness of dreams ?? To such modes 
of dispelling delusion no objection can 
reasonably be raised. 

It is not clear, that, according to the 
old English common law, witchcraft and 
sorcery, as such, were punishable. If, 
as was often the case, these delusions 
were combined with other crimes, trea- 
son or poisoning, or the lighter misde- 
meanours of fraud and imposture, then 
certainly the accusation enhanced the 
a The usual authorities un- 

btedly state that sorcerers were to be 
burnt; and the church might strive to 
condemn the heretic; but the case re- 
ported in the year book, 45 Ed. III. 17. 
seems to show that the judges of the 
courts of common law wished to 
with mildness. ‘A man was taken in 
Southwark with a head and face of a dead 
man, and with a book of in’ his 
male, and was brought into’ the King’s 


Bench, before Sir John Knevett, then 
Chief Justice ; but seeing no indictment 
was against him, the clerks did swear 
him, that from henceforth he should not 
be a sorcerer, and he was delivered out of 
prison, and the head of the dead man, 
and the book of y were burnt at 
Tothil.” When the offenee could be 
considered as heresy, then of course the 
witch might be duly punished. Yet 
executions upon this charge seem to have 
been of rare occurrence. And here we 
may be allowed to observe, that the 
Knights Templars, in chapter assembled, 
could have had as little Bw 
Rebecca, as the Jews of York, in syna- 
gogue assembled, to burn Boisgilbert. 

Coke, in commenting u the sor- 
cerer’s escape, remarks, with an appear- 
<< umour, that the a gu 

sorcery had the same ent 
that the sorcerer should havethad by the 
ancient law, if he had by his sorcery 
prayed in aid of the devil.’ As the act 
is so penned as to make the mere taking 
up of a dead body, with the intent to be 
employed: in witchcraft, a capital crime, 
it appears to have arisen out of the consi- 
deration of the case before quoted. A 
few passages from the delectable dialogue 
of King James will exemplify the tem- 
per in which he wished that the new law 
should be administered. 

Epistemon replics to a question re- 
specting the competency of accomplices 
as witnesses for the prosecution: * The 
assize (i.¢. the jury) must serve for an 
interpreter of our laws in that respect ; 
but in my opinion, since in a matter of 
treason against the prince, barnes or 
wives, or never so defamed persons, may 
of our lawe serve for sufficient witnesses 
and proofes; I think surely, that by a 
farre greater reason, such witnesses may 
be sufficient in matters of high treason 
against God ; for who but witches can be 
prooves, and so witnesses of the doings of 
witches 2? 


of the Inquisition. 

Wurtzburgh was the scene even of 
greater horrors in the years 1627, 1628, 
and 1629. In this short period upwards 
of one hundred and fifty victims perished. 
They included persons of every rank and 
station; many of the dignified clergy 

ing to the cathedral, and some of 
the richest citizens. Neither age, nor 
sex could excite compassion. 
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SONG OF “ THE GATHERING.” . 


Ours the strains renown’d in'story, 
Of peaceful hall or deadly corrie : 
Would you call to field, or foray. 
Melt to love, or rouse to glory : 
Sound our mountain melody. 
of love is blowing, 
irth, and bliss bestawing ; 
Where the bs Pl joy is flowing, - 
Eyes are bright, and hearts are glowing : 
Pours the ipes thrilling lay. 
Who can hear its notes of woe, 
For friend deceas’d, or fallen fue ; 
And see the mourners as they go, 
To its wild notes, sad and slow : 
And melt not at its melody ? 
And in the day of doubt and dread, 
When bursts the battle o’er their head ; 
How strong the arm, and firm the tread, 
Of Albyn’s sons o’er fields of dead : 
‘ cheer’d by its wild warlike cry. 
Ours the strains renown’d in story, 
Of halls of joy,or deadly corrie ; 
Would you call to field or foray, 
Melt to love, or rouse to glory : 
: Sound our mountain melody. 








BEARDS AND BARBERS. 
(Concluded from our last. ) 


Barbers.—Itappears there were no barbers 
at Rome, before the year A. U.C. 454. 
Varro reports, that Ticinius Mena brought 
them thither from Sicily. The barber’s 
shops very soon became the resort of 
idlers and gossips. Besides curling the 
hair and shaving the beard, the ancient 
barbers also trimmed the nails. Anciently, 
a lute or viol, or some such musical in- 
strument, was part of the furniture of a 
barber’s shop, ey be then fre — 
by persons above the ordinary rank, who 
A ar thither for the cure oF wounds, or 
to undergo some chirurgical operations, 
or as it was called, to be trimmed, a 
word which signified either shaving or 
cutting and curling the hair. These, 
and also letting of blood, were the ancient 
operations of the barber surgeons. The 
musical instruments in this shop were for 
the amusement of waiting customers, and 
answered the end of a Twopenny Mirror, 
with which it is now usual for such to 
entertain themselves. The naiveté of 
modern barbers is well known to the 
inhabitants of this metropolis—and we 
have only 

“ To walk into their shops and see, 

What witty fellows these shavers be.” 

The origin of the “ barber’s pole”’ has 
been the subject of Face conjectures 
among etymologists. Some have supposed 
it to toe derived from the ‘word 
poll, or head; but, the true intention of 
this party-coloured staff was to shew that 
the master of the shop, practised surgery, 
and could breathe a vein, as well as take 
off the beard; such’a staff being to this 


‘but not ed ae 


day, by-every .village practitioner, put 
‘nie of hand of Creel undergoing The 
operation of phlebotomy. The white 
band which encompasses the staff, was 
designed to represent the fillet, thus ele- 
gan ly turned about it. Our present 

bers launch out into a variety of re- 
Cpentns De owing bennty of the hair. 

e have oils which makes the hair 
grow as firm as hog’s bris bear’s 
grease, which makes it as sleek andsmooth 
as silk,® and various other cosmetics well 
known to the cognoscenti in dandyism. 
We have now the hair dressed a la Titus, 
a la Brutus, and some dressed to imitate an 
Irish hen, that has run through a hi 
backwards, which may be called “ The 
Emerald Isle frize.”—To crown all, we 
have a celebrated wwhig maker of the name 
of Truefit,+ and a razor maker of the 
name of Sharp. The barbers were incor- 

rated{ with the surgeons of London, 
ise surgery, except draw- 
They were exempted by 
parliament from ward and parish offices, 
and from military service. In the reign 
of George II. they were incorporated 
separately, and the company of surgeons 
had an elegant hall in the Old Bailey, 
with a theatre for the dissection of human 
bodies. They now form a royal — 
and their house is in Lincoln’s be Fiel 
Anne Monk, Duchess of Albemarle, 
was the daughter of a blacksmith, who 
gave her an education suitable to the 
employment she was bred to, which was 
that of a milliner. Mr. Aubrey, in a 
manuscript in Ashmole’s Museum, says, 
‘¢ That when Monke was prisoner in the 
Tower, his sempstress Nan Clarges, a 
blacksmith’s daughter, was kind to him 
in a double capacity. It must be remem- 
bered, that he was then in want, and that 
she assisted him. Here she was got with 
child, and he afterwards married her, she 
was not handsome, ‘nor cleanly; her 
mother was one of the five women barbers, 
and a woman of ill fame.” A ballad was 
made upon her and the other four, the 
burden of which was, 

“ Did you ever hear the like, 
Or ever hear the fame, 
Of five women barbers, 
That lived in Drury Lane.” 

Hair Cutting—Julius Cesar, when 
he subdued the Gauls, made them cut off 
their hair, as a token of submission, for 
it was esteemed a peculiar honour among 

* Mustachio wax of different hues, from the 
fiery carrot to the ebony black. ; 

+ A quarter of an hour is never lost under the 
hands of one of these facetious and news-mon- 
gering tribe---for where is the man who has 
not gained some information from his barber 
either political or attical. 

¢ In the reign of Henry VIT. 
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the ancient Gauls to wear long hair. It 
was 2 long tame the peculiar mark and 
cd of kings and princes of the 
lood (in France) to wear long hair, art- 
fully dressed and curled: every body else 
were on to be polled, or cut round, 
in sign of inferiority and obedience. The 
cut of the hair of a son of France under 
the first race of kings, was to declare him 
excluded from the right of succeeding to 
the crown, and reduced to the condition 
of a subject. In the eighth century it 
was the custom of e of quality, to 
have their children’s hair cut the first time 
by perons they had a cular honour 
and esteem for, who, in virtue of this 
ceremony, were reputed a sort of spiritual 
parents, or godfathers to them, though 
this practice appears to have been more 
ancient, for we that Constantine sent 
the Pope the hair of his son Heraclius, 
as a token that he desired him to be his 
adoptive father. Long hair-was ancientl 
held so odious, that there is a canon sti 
extant, of the year 1096, importing, that 
such as wore long hair should be ex- 
cluded coming into church when living, 
and not be prayed for when ne. — 
lemagne wore his air very short, his son 
shorter; Charles the Bold had none at 
all. Under = Capet, it began to 
appear 8 the ecclesiastics . were 
ispleased with, and excommunicated all 
who let their hair grow. Peter Lombard 
expostulated the matter so warmly with 
Charles the Young, that he cut off his 
own hair; and, his successors, for some 
eine 9 wore it very short. A pro- 
essor of Utrecht, in 1659, wrote expressly 
on the question, whether it be lawful for 
men to wear long hair? and concluded 
in the negative. Another divine, named 
Reeves who had wrote for the affirmative 
replied tohim. The Greeks and Romans 
wore false hair. The cutting off the hair 
in mourning for the dead is an Eastern, 
as well as a Grecian custom; and ap- 
pears to have obtained in ancient times, 
as well as in latter ages. Among the 
ancient Greeks, it was sometimes laid 
upon the.dead body, sometimes cast into 
the funeral pile, and sometimes placed 
upon the grave. How the Jews disposed 
of it, we are not told; but that they cut 
it off we are assured. Berenice, queen 
of Egypt, sacrificed her hair to the gods, 
on her husband returning victorious. In 
modern days we preserve this lasting 
relic of. the dead, and have it made into 
various devices, ing to the taste of 
the times; sometimes adorned with an 
applicable motto, thus, “ Sacred will I 
keep: thy dear remains.” Hair is to be 
found upon all of the body, except 
the soles of the feet and palms of the 


hands. When we examine (says Quincey) 
the hairs with a enema g we find that 
they have each a round bulbous root, 
which lies . deep in the skin, and 
which draws their nourishment from the 
surrounding humours; that each hair 
consists of five or six others, wrapt up in 
a common tegument or tube. They grow 
as the nails do, each part near the root 
thrusting forward that which is imme- 
diately above it, and not by any liquor 
running along the hair in tubes, as plants 
grows. For further particulars I refer 
the reader to Vickery and as “a 


The Sketch Book. 
No. XV. 


THE QUEEN OF THE ROSE.* 
(For the Mirror.) 


THERE is still a part of the world where 
simple genuine virtue receives public 
honours. It is ina village of Picardy, 
where an affecting ceremony, which draws 
tears from the spectators, a solemnity, 
awful from its venerable antiquity, and 
we influence, has been preserved 
notwithstanding the revolutions of twelve 
centuries; there the simple lustre of the 
flowers, with which innocence is annually 
crowned, is at once the reward, the ei- 
cou t, and the emblem. Here, 
indeed, ambition preys upon the young 
heart, but it is a gentle ambition; the 
prize is a hat, decorated with roses. The 
preparations for a public decision, the 
pomp of the festival, the concourse of 

ple which it assembles, their attention 
xed upon modesty, which does itself 
honour ~ its blushes, the simplicity of 
the reward an emblem of those virtues 
by which it is obtained, the affectionate 
friendship of the rivals, who, in heighten- 
ing the triumph of their queen, conceal 
in the bottom of their y hearts, the 
timid hope of reigning in their turn; all 
‘these circumstances united, give a pleas- 
ing and affecting pomp to this singular 
ceremony, which makes every heart to 
palpitate, every eye to sparkle with tears 
of true delight, and makes wisdom the 
object of ion. To be irreproachable 
is not sufficient, there is a kind of noble- 
ness, of which are uired; a 
nobleness, not of rank and dignity, but of 
worth and innocence. These proofs must 
include several generations, both on the 
father and mother’s side; so that a whole 
family is crowned upon the head of one; 


* It is upon this custom that Mr. Beasley has 
founded his new Opera of “ Philandering”, now 
performitig at Drury Lane Theatre. . 
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the triumph of one, is the glory of the 
whole; and the old man in grey hairs, 
who sheds the tears of sensibility dh the 
victory gained by the daughter of his 
son, placed by her side, receives, in 
effect, the reward of sixty years, spent in 
a life of virtue. 

By this means, emulation becomes 
general, for the honour of the whole; 
every one dreads, by an indelicate action, 
to dethrone either his sister or his 
daughter. The crown of roses, promised 
to the most prudent, is expected with 
emotion, ‘distributed with justice, and 
established goodness, rectitude, and mo- 
rality, in every family; it attaches the 
best people to the most peaceful residence. 

Example, powerful example, acts even 
at a distance; there, the bud of worthy 
actions is unfolded ; and the traveller, in 
approaching this territory, perceives, be- 
fone he pore 3 it, that he is not far from 
Salency. . In the course of so many suc- 
cessive ages, all around them has changed ; 
they alone, will hand down to their 
children, the pure inheritance they re- 
ceived from their fathers: ie institution 
trul t, from its simplicity : = 
ful, under an appearance of wi 3 
such is the almost unknown influence of 
honours ; such is the strength of that easy 
spring, by which all men may be governed : 
sow honour, and you will reap virtue. 

If we reflect upon the time the Salen- 
cians have celebrated the festival, we find 
it is the most ancient ceremony existing. If 
we attend to its object it is, perhaps, the 
only one which is dedicated to the service 
of virtue. If virtue is the most useful 
and estimable advantage to society in 
general, this establishment, by which it 
is encouraged, is a public national benefit, 
and belongs to France. 

Madame De Genlis says, according to 
a tradition, handed down from age to age, 
Saint Medard, born at Salency, was the 
institutor of that charming festival, 
which has —_ bel — = 80 
many ages. He had hi e pleasi 
pone An. wm of enjoying the fruit of his 
wisdom, and his family was honoured 
with the prize which he had instituted, 
for his sister obtained the crown of roses. 

This affecting, and valuable festival, 
has been handed down from the fifth 
century to the presentday. To this rose 
is attached a purity of morals, which from 
time immemorial, has never suffered the 

ij wd gone sh to this = sory at 
e happiness, glory o 
the Salencians. aim: 

This rose is the portion, frequently the 
only portion which virtue brings with it; 
this rose forms the amiable pleasing 
tie of a happy marriage. Even fortune 


is anxious to obtain it, and comes with 
Ps a a — it from the hand of 

anourable indigence. A possession of 
twelve hundred years, and such splendid 
advantages, is the finest title that exists 
in the world. = y 

An important period for the festival 

of the rose, was Room Louis XIII. sent 

— de Gordes, the captain of 
guards, from the -castle of Varennes 
to Salency, with a blue ribbon, and a 
silver ring, to be presented from him, to 
the queen of the rose. It is from that 
honourable epoch that a blue ribbon, 
flowing in streamers, surrounds the crown 
of roses, that a ring is fastened to it, and 
the young girls of her train, wear over 
their white robes, a blue ribbon, in the 
manner of a scarf. \ 

In 1766, Mr. Morfontaine settled a 
yearly income of 120 livres upon the girl 
then elected Ge baa ge ao 
enj b uring life,.and, after her 
Fn gpl succeeding girl, who should 
be crowned queen, to have one year’s in- 
come on the day of her election. This 
noble generosity can only be rewarded by 
the homage of the public, and honour 
alone is the worthy recompense. 

Some days before the feast of St. 
Medard, inhabitants assemble iy 
presence of the officers of justice, where 
this worthy company deliberate upon the 
important business of making a choice; 
in doing which, they have no object’ in 
view but equity. They know all the 
merits that give a title to the crown; 
they ws uainted with all the domestic 

etails ir peaceful village, 
have not, and cannot have, any. ro thee 4 
ee to be just a and 
respect for the memory holy insti- 
tutor and the excellence of the Jnstitn- 
tion, are still in full force among them. 
They name three girls, three virtuous 
Salencians, of the most esteemed and 
Tes ble families. . 
nomination is immediately carried 
to the Lord of Salency, or to the person 
appointed to represent him, who is free 
to decide between the three girls, but 
obliged to choose one of them, whom he 
ims queen of the year. ; 

Eight days before the ceremony, the 
name of the successful candidate is 
declared in church 

When the great day of the festival 
arrives, which is always the 8th of June, 
the Lord of Salency may claim the honour 
Oy tet gael Gor a te goeee en 

t 5 is than 
all by whom she is surrounded; and that 
greatness is of a nature which has nothi 
in common with the usual distinctions 


the 
his 
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The Lord of Salency has the privilege 
of going to take virtue from her cottage, 
and lead it in triumph. Leaping upon 
his arm, or the arm of the person whom 
he has substituted in his place, the queen 
of the Rose steps forth from her dwelling, 
escorted by twelve young girls dressed 
in white, with blue scarfs, and twelve 
youths who wear the livery of the queen ; 
she is preceded by music and ms, 
which announce inning of the 
procession! She passes the streets 
of the village, between rows of specta- 
tors, — a a = drawn to 
Salency, e distance of four leagues. 
The public admire and applaud aay the 
mothers shed tears of joy; the old men 
renew their strength to follow their be- 
loved queen, afid compare her with those 
whom they have seen in their youth. 
The Salencians are proud of the merits of 
her to whom they give the crown; she is 
one of themselves, she belongs to them, 
she reigns by their choice, shé reigns 
alone, and is the only object of attention. 

The queen being arrived at thechurch, 
the place appointed for her, is always in 
the midst of the people, the only situation 
that could do her 
there is no longer any distinction of rank, 
it all vanishes in the presence of virtue. 
A pew, placed inthe middle of the choir, 
in sight of all the people, is prepared to 
receive her: her train themselves 
in two lines by her side, she is the onl 
object of the day, all eyes remain fix 
upon her, and her triumph continues. 

After vespers the oe begins 
again ; the clergy lead the way, the Lord 
of Salency receives her hand, her train 
joins, the people follow, and line the 
streets, while some of the inhabitants, 
under arms, support the two rows, offer- 
ing their homage by the loudest acclama- 
tions, until she arrives at the chapel of 
Saint Medard, where the gates are kept 
=: the good Salencians donot forsake 

eir queen at the instant when the re- 
ward of virtue is going 4o be delivered ; 
it is at that moment in particular, that it 
is pleasing to see her, and honourable for 
her to be seen. 

The officiating clergyman blesses the 
hat, decorated with roses, and other 
ornaments; then turning towards the 
assembly, he pronounces a discourse on 
the subject o on a hee an 
affecting gravity, what an a impres- 
sion does’ the language of the priest 


(who in such a moment celebrates the 
praises of wisdom) make upon the minds 
of his hearers ; he holds the crown in his 
hand while virtue waits kneeling at his 
feet; all the spectators are affected, tears 
in every eye, persuasion in every heart; 


onour, where she is, - 
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then is the moment of lasting inipres- 
sions; and at that instant otpaeens due 
crown upon her head. 

After this begins a Te Deum, during 
which the procession is resumed. 

The queen, with the crown upon her 
head, and attended in the same manner 
as she was when going to receive it, re- 
turns the way sh2 came; her — 
still increasing as she passes along ti 
she again enters the church, and occupies 
the same place in the middle of the choir, 
till the end of the service. 

She has new homage to receive, and, 
going forth, is attended to a particular 

~ of ground, where crowned ger 
is expecting vassals prepared to offer 
her presents. They an taaple gifts, but 
their singularity proves the antiquity of 
the custom ; a nosegay of flowers, a dart, 
two balls, &c. &c. 

From thence she is conducted, with the 
same pomp, and led back to her relations, 
and, in her own house, if she thinks 

gives a rural collection to her 
conductor and her retinue. 

This festival is of a singular kind, of 
which there is no model elsewhere. It is 
intended to encourage virtue, by be- 
stowing public honours, and for such a 

they ought to be boundless. 

ere virtue reigns there is no rival ; 

and whoever wishes for distinction in her 

presence, cannot be sufficiently sensible 
of what is due to her triumph. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
this festival is, that every part of it is 
referable to the queen, that every thing 
is eclipsed by her presence; her splen- 
dour is direct, not reflected: her glory 
borrows nothing from distinction of 
rank; she has no need of any one to 
make her great and ble; in one 
word, it is the image of virtue which 
og and every thing = before 

. : Y. 


TO THE MARCHIONESS OF 
DOUGLAS & CLYDESHIRE. 


By the Hon. R. Spencer. 


O’ er Susan’s brow (the fault was mine) 
A frown one moment’s empire held ; 
The smile, which rules by right divine, 

‘The dark usurper soon expell’d. 
That well was play’d the monareh’s part, 
E’en in that lawless reign, Lown ; 
He justly piere’d the rebel heart, 
ose guilt has rais’d him to the throne ! 
Think not, by vain Ley pum driv’n, 
Too late for mercy I appeal ; 
Each wound that a’ten frown has giv’n, 
* ‘Tiiat native’smilé ean more than heal ! 
Heav’n has so fix’ their matual pow're, 
‘That good or ill shou’d ever thrive ; 
Night cannot fade so many flow’rs 
s day returning ean revive ! 
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Mseful Domestic Pints, 


To prevent the Smoking of a Lamp.— 
Soak the wick in strong vinegar, and dry 
it well before you use it; it will then burn 
both sweet and pleasant, and give much 
‘satisfaction for the trifling trouble in pre- 
paring it. 


Excellent Method of Salting. Meat.— 
The following Recipe may prove accept- 
able to many private families, and from 
trial can be strongly recommended. To 
three gallons of spring water, add six 
pounds of common salt, four pounds of 
bay salt, two pounds of common loaf 
sugar, and three ounces of saltpetre— 
boil .the whole over a gentle fire, and 
whilst boiling, carefully scum it; when 
quite cold, it is fit for use. Rub the 
meat to be cured with’ fine salt, and put 
it to drain for a day or two, in order 
to free it from the blood, then immerse 
it in the above brine in the tub, taki 
care every part is covered. Young por 
should not remain more than three, four, 
or five days in the pickle, but hams for 
drying must’ be immersed a fortnight at 
least before they are hung up, and tongues 
the same period. Beef may remain ac- 
cording as it is to be more or less flavoured 
with the salt: a little practice will soon 
prove the time every kind of meat will 
require. When the pickle has been in 
use about three months, boil it up again 
gently, and after scumming it well whilst 

iling, add three pounds of common salt, 
three pounds. of bay salt, half a pound 
of sugar, and one or two ounces of salt- 

when cold it will be as good as 

rst. This brine may appear expensive, 

but ultimately it will be found cheaper 

than the usual mode of salting, with the 

certainty that the meat, &c. cannot spoil, 

that the flavour will be excellent, and 
it will be juicy and tender. 





Cheap and Wholesome Beverage.— 
Pindar commences one of his celebrated 
Odes with an eulogium on water: and 
Hoffman, the celebrated physician, gives 
it as his opinion, that pure water is the 
fitest drink for ns of all ages and 
temperaments. Many instances of lon- 
gevity could be deduced from among 

whose only. drink was water. 
achinery may be applied with effect 
for the improvement of water. It is well 
known, that it is ameliorated by pouring 
it from one vessel into another ; and the 
more it is agitated, the more it acquires 
the qualities to be desired. The common 
mode of impregnating water with fixed 
air, is troublesome and” expensive ; be- 


sides, fixed air should not be taken in 
large quantities in every case; whereas, 
the more that water can be impregnated 
with atmospheric air the better. 


Preventive of Rust.—The cutlers in 
Sheffield, when they have given knife or 
razor blades the requisite degree of polish, 
rub them with powdered quicklime, in 
order to prevent them from ishing ; 
and, it is said, that articles made of po- 
lished steel are dipt in lime water, by the 
manufacturer, they are sent into 
the retail market. , 


She Gatherer. ' 


“I am but a Gatherer and disposer of others 
‘ men’s stuff.”---V otton. 


CLERIcAL WitT.—The facetious Wat 
Morrison, as he was commonly call 
was entreating the commanding officer of 
a regiment, at Fort George, Mel ae a 
poor fellow sent to the The 
officer granted his petition, on condition 
that Mr. Morrison should accord with 
the first favour’ he asked, the favour was 
to perform the ceremony of baptism for a 
young puppy. A merry party of gentle- 
men were invited to the christening. Mr. 
Morrison desired Major to hold 
up thedog. ‘ As I ama minister of the 
Birk of Scotland,” said Mr. Morrison, 
‘7 must aceordingly.” ‘Major 
said he asked no more, “ well 
then Major I begin with the usual ques- 
tion, “* you acknowledge yourself the 
Sather of this puppy.”? The Major un- 
derstood the joke, and threw away the 
animal. Thus did Mr. Morrison turn 
the laugh against the énsnarer, who in- 
tended to deride a sacred ordinance.—On 
another occasion, a young officer scoffed 
at the parade of study to which Clergy. 
men assigned their right to remuneration 
for labour, and he offered to take a bet, 
he would preach half an hour upon any 
verse or section of a verse in the Old or 
New Testament. Mr. Morrison took the 
bet, and pointed out “ And the Ass 
opened his mouth, and he spoke.” The 
officer declined employing his eloquence 
on that text. Mr. Morrison won the 
wager, and silenced the scorner. 


An old German Knight in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, when 
enormous goblets were among the.chief 
ornaments of the rooms and tables of the 
nobility, sat once at table next his young 
wife, in a numerous company, where the 
bottle went continually round, and a 
largé goblet was to be emptied each time, 
on pain of being countenanced as 4 false 
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brother by the gueste, w:.o were very strict 
on this point. ‘i‘he wife, who had received 
a more polished education, whispered to 
her husband, when it came again, to 
empty an enormous glass, to pour the 
wine secretly under the table: ‘ The 
others. will see it, said he.” His wife, 
therefore, just as he was raising his glass 
to his mouth, snuffed out: the candle, and 
repeated her request. Instead of com- 
plying, he said with a kind of sublimity, 
% sees it” and emptied his goblet. 





Solution of the Riddle, in No. 64.° 
That can never be, quoth I, 
Or I can’t make it out ; 
For if. one syllable you take from five, _ 

ere remains four, beyond a doubt. * 

I thought the matter o’er again. 
‘And discovered for my pai : 
“That if from monosy’ 
* No syllable” remains. 
3 IsataH. 


© Similar answers have been received from at 
least a dozen Correspondents. 





EPITAPH 
ON TWO TWIN SISTERS. 


Fair marble, _tell, to future days, 

. That here two virgin sisters lie ; 

‘Whose life employ’d each tongue in praise, 

». Whose gave, tears to-every eye. 

-In‘stature, beduty, years, and fame, 

- Together as they grew, they shone ; 

‘So much alike, so much the same, 

- ‘That death mistook them both for one. 
Des Bowas. 


EPIGRAM. 

“A man being drown’d, 

“Was rie’er again found, ; 
*<“Sure he’s gone the’ way of all flesh,” 
“Then another did reply, 

‘* Bir, that I do deny, 

“Sure he’s gone the way.of all:fish.”” 


7 





‘ “EPIGRAM. 
‘ Tom hates a liar !_ thus we sce, 
+: I'wo of a trade can ne’er 





EPITAPH. 
Ona Military Officer, in a Church-Yard 
“™ near Oxford... .-. °. ; 
Billetted by death, 
I qu here lay slain, 
And when the trumpet sounds, 
T'll rise and march again. 


le youtake MO - 


osTAH. . 
. he enumerates have been received, and that 
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, THEATRICAL FIRES.* 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 


Sm,—I should feel extremely obliged to 


you if you could favour me with the di- 
rections for making the red and blue Fires 
used in conflagrations at theatres. I have 
seen them in some newspapers, but can- 
not now recollect which. 

Your obedient servant, Roven. 
Saturday, January 17, 1824. 


REMORSE. 


Tuere is a «rief that knows no end, 
A sorrow time can never quell. 

The poisonous drop remorse ean blend, 
On memory's page must ever dwell. 


And each offence to those we love, 
The careless word, th’ averted eye 


A never failing worm will prove, ry 


When in the silent tomb they lie. 
: us. 





EPIGRAM. 
They say, my friend, that you admire 
Yourself with all a lover's fire. 
Men who possess what they desire, 
Like you, are happy fellows ; 
But you can boast one pleasure more, 
Whil le blest with all that you adore, 
“ That no one will be jealous.” 





EPIGRAM. - 

; There is a mistake, tho’ the saying is old, 

To hear'a man tell you he has a bad cold ; 

We must drop the saying, though long 
it has stood, 

For I never heard of a cold that was good. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Leisure Hours, No. III. in our next, when 
Edgar, Edric, Oculus, Zetus, Kiow, and several 





+ other eorrespondents, shall have a place. 


Our correspondents will perceive that several 
of their communications have been inserted in 
the present Number ; and it is our intention to 
devote a larger space to them than we have 
hitherto done, which, by the adoption of a 
smaller type for our poetical ‘articles, we shall 
be enabled to do.. - 

E. H. is informed, that Nos. 3 and 4 have-een 


“adopted, and are in the hands of the engraver ; 


we shall, therefore, feel obliged by the articles 

he so kindly promises. . : 
The lines attributed to the Princess Charlotte, 

inserted in a recent Number, were only a:lopted 


“by her Royal Highness, with a slight alteration, 


from ‘Thomson’s Seasons. ' . 
tt is, informed, that all the communications 


several of them are intended for insertion. ° 

We have received numerous letters, to which 
we sball give answers in our next, when we 
hope to put all our correspondents out of sus- 
pense as to the fate of their several communi- 
cations. 

We thank Oculus. 
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